io6  CONSTITUTIONAL LA W OF BRITISH DOMINIONS
Chapter In 1930 the Labour Government of the State, deter-
^' mined to undo the work of its predecessor, passed two
bills, one to repeal the clause and one to abolish the
Council. The Supreme Court granted an injunction for-
bidding presentation of the bills for assent; this decision
was upheld by three judges out of five on appeal to
the High Court, and by the Privy Council. It is plain
indeed that the meaning of the proviso to the Act of
1865 was exactly to cover such an action as was in-
tended by the Act of 1929, despite the ingenuity with
which the contrary view was argued.
The decision makes it clear that in the main the
existing restrictions on change are effective. The con-
ditions imposed on the Australian States by the Im-
perial Parliament under Acts from 1842 to 1862 were
complex; they were swept away in 1907, and the only
rules required by Parliament involve the reservation
of bills to alter the salary of the Governor or the con-
stitution of the legislature or either house. But this
does not apply to bills to alter electoral districts, the
number of members, their qualifications, or electoral
procedure. In Victoria, South Australia, and Western
Australia the States have imposed on themselves the
requirement of absolute majorities on the second and
third readings. It must be noted that it might be very
difficult in a Court of law to prove that the necessary
majorities had not in fact been secured.1 How wide
the power of change is is shown by the successful
abolition of the Legislative Council of Queensland2 in
1921-22, for despite the necessary reservation of the
1  See Colonial Laws Validity Act, 1865, s. 6; BicJcford Smith & Co. v.
Musgrove, 17 V.L.R. 296.
2  Taylor v. A.-Q. for Queensland, 23 C.L.R. 457.